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EDUCATION. 


All  that  there  is  in  the  starry  canopy,  or 
in  ocean  depths,  or  in  this  world  of  living 
wonders — all  that  attracts  the  eye,  is  pleasant 
to  the  touch,  delights  the  palate,  or  charms 
the  ear,  is  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
the  intellect.  Everything  that  guides  the  in- 
fant mind  and  brings  forth  strength  and  power 
is  Education.  Paley  defines  it  as  "  Every 
preparation  that  is  made  in  youth  for  the  se- 
quel of  our  lives."  We  can  call  only  that  true 
education  which  induces  all  the  faculties.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  the  whole  man.  Quickness, 
acuteness,  and  concentration  of  power  are  to 
be  eagerly  sought  after.  When  you  visit  an 
art  gallery  do  not  go  around  and  look  at  each 
individual  picture  minutely,  but  rather  gather 
in  at  a  glance  those  that  are  pre-eminent.  It 
is  better  to  know  thoroughly  two  or  three 
great  master-works  than  to  remember  a  cata- 
logue collection.     If  you  have  found  a  gem 
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on  the  lake  shore,  what  matters  it  to  you  if 
others  gather  pebbles, by  the  bushel? 

There  are  many  who  have  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope who  will  tell  you  the  length,  breadth, 
and  height  of  cathedrals  and  the  number  of 
statues  which  decorate  them.  They  have 
learned  their  guide-books  by  heart,  and  have 
kept  diaries  of  things  they  supposed  they  had 
seen.  Can  a  mind  see  a  picture  as  it  really 
is  without  an  artist's  eye?  Are  there  no 
beauties  hidden  in  architectural  effects  ? 

Bacon  says  "Reading  makes  a  full  man." 
So  does  eating  make  a  full  stomach.  Read- 
me no  more  than  food  makes  for  health  unless 
there  be  good  digestion.  What  a  man  reads, 
as  well  as  what  he  eats,  depends  upon  the 
powers  of  assimilation.  If  a  man's  faculties 
be  healthy  and  strong,  he  may  read  much 
without  injury.  What  is  wanted  most  is  men- 
tal vigor,  power  of  concentration,  a  training 
which  vitalizes  all  the  faculties,  and  not  a  head 
crowded  full  like  a  waste-paper  basket. 

Rousseau  says  :  "  To  live,  is  the  profession 
of  a  man." 

In  the  running  of  a  factory,  every  engineer 
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knows  that  the  engine  must  be  adapted  for 
the  work,  and  the  steam  power  of  the  boiler 
proportionate  in  strength,  and  that  the  whole 
must  be  truly  balanced,  so  that  when  the 
great  engine  is  set  in  motion  all  the  spindles 
in  the  shop  run  without  tension. 

What  we  want  is  to  develop  a  healthy 
working  constitution — one  which  will  run  with 
the  least  loss,  and  will  repair  waste  made  by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  any  faculty.  That  edu- 
cation which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
race  is  what  lays  foundation-stones  for  the 
superstructure.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  unfolding  of  the  upper  faculties, 
nothing  will  be  added  to  the  worth  of  the  race 
unless  the  basilar  powers  are  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  nature's  laws,  in  strength  and 
power  to  maintain  erect  the  superstructure  of 
a  grand,  intellectual  and  moral  manhood. 
What  a  man  wants  is  carrying  capacity,  as  a 
vessel  needs  tonnage.  Then,  when  loaded, 
he  needs  an  energetic  will,  which,  like  the 
propelling  power  in  an  ocean  steamer,  shall 
drive  him  on  against  storms  and  beating 
waves  and  high  winds. 
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Valuable  as  may  be  the  reading  of  papers, 
magazines,  and  books,  which  come  thick  as 
snow-flakes  on  a  winter's  day,  yet  these  are 
not  the  proper  sources  of  knowledge  as  com- 
pared with  life's  experience.  All  the  treasures 
contained  in  books  are  as  nothing  in  compari- 
son to  the  great  unwritten  book  of  nature. 
Among  the  many  thousand  works  which  come 
fresh  from  the  printing-press  every  year,  how 
many  survive  a  generation  ?  And  even  in 
those  which  are  esteemed,  how  many  thoughts 
are  worth  the  culling  out  ? 

True  knowledge  grows  and  becomes  part 
of  a  thinking  soul.  If  you  read,  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  so  saturated  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  author  that  your  own  mind  does  not 
act  with  freedom  to  scan  and  criticise  his  pro- 
duction. Pick  out  the  kernel  truths  even  if 
they  be  as  hard  to  get  at  as  chestnuts  in  their 
prickly  burrs.  Do  not  become  intoxicated  by 
novel-reading  or  put  out  your  furnace  fire  by 
overloading  with  hard  coal-. 

The  world  has  its  propagating  houses,  its 
hot-beds,  conservatories,  and  its  green-houses 
as  well  for  the  development  of  mental  condi- 
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tions  as  it  has  for  its  tropical  plants.  In  the 
primary  school  the  mind  is  potted  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  instructor,  and  many  go 
through  the  whole  course  of  culture,  and  come 
out  cramped,  without  liberty  to  take  root  in 
virgin  soil.  In  all  progress,  we  have  first  the 
instinct,  then  an  opinion,  bursting  forth  from 
its  seed  form  into  the  plant  of  knowledge,  and 
then  we  have  the  fruit.  Each  mind  should  be 
allowed  its  own  method  of  putting  forth  its 
roots  according  to  the  character  and  nature 
of  the  plant.  The  instinct,  which  is  in  the 
growing  mind,  should  govern  its  whole  prog- 
ress. All  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the 
mind  and  subordinated  to  it.  From  the  mul- 
titude of  causes,  produced  by  climate,  condi- 
tion, and  inheritance,  it  must  vary. 

As  in  different  countries  tools  vary  in  kind 
and  style  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  va- 
rious crops,  so  must  there  be  various  kinds  of 
education.  As  long  as  the  race  shall  be  called 
to  live  on  the  different  belted  zones,  varying 
as  they  do  in  climate,  man  will  need  different 
incentives.     It  is  true  that  all  growth  must  be 
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in  the  light,  but  there  must  be  various  adapta- 
tion to  climate  and  soil. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  says:  "The 
fruit  of  a  liberal  education  is  not  learning,  but 
the  capacity  and  desire  to  learn ;  not  knowl- 
edge, but  power." 

The  power  of  production  in  yourself  is  the 
one  essential  thing.  This  is  the  reason  that 
often  the  man  who  stands  at  the  top  of  his 
class  fails  in  life  ;  because  it  is  not  what  you 
know,  but  what  you  can  do,  that  makes  the 
man  of  mark.  In  school  life,  you  recite  what 
others  have  performed,  and  by  act  of  memory 
translate  old  thought,  while  in  real  life  it  is 
your  action  that  counts  for  value. 

It  is  for  the  want  of  an  independent  energy 
that  the  scholar  fails  to  make  his  mark ;  thus 
the  world  has  been  guided  by  men  who  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks,  and  have  become  emi- 
nent in  literature,  science,  art,  and  political 
government. 

The  attempt  to  run  all  minds  in  a  given 
mould  may  be  advantageous  in  building  up  a 
commonplace  society.  In  this  way  our  en- 
dowed   institutions    of    learning    have    often 
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worked  as  brick-kilns.  The  child  of  genius 
has  either  been  crushed,  or  expelled,  because 
he  could  not  be  made  to  fit  the  mould.  You 
may  train  the  willow,  but  the  oak  that  has 
sprouted  for  a  higher  purpose  is  not  to  be 
bound.  It  must  be  rocked  in  the  north-wind 
blast  and  bid  defiance  to  the  storm,  and  grow 
strong  timber  that  it  may  carry  a  ship's  cargo 
safely  over  the  ocean.  "  Each  brain  is  a  law 
unto  itself." 

Throughout  creation,  Nature  delights  in 
immense  variety.  There  are  not  two  children 
that  have  their  faculties  in  the  same  ratio  and 
proportion  ;  not  two  think  alike.  All  colors 
and  shades  of  thought  are  displayed  in  the 
varied  emotions  of  the  mind.  Some  minds 
mature  early  and  others  develop  slowly  as 
century  plants,  and  flower  in  old  age.  It  is 
in  the  cheer  and  buoyancy  of  youth  that  our 
perceptive  faculties  act  with  true  freedom. 
Every  impression  is  luminous  with  glowing 
color.  We  enter  into  life  with  enthusiasm, 
and  all  that  touches  us  is  intensely  real. 

Our  appetite  is  greedy  to  receive  new  im- 
pressions.    In  the  school-room,  much  of  this 
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vivacity  is  checked  by  a  want  of  sympathy  in 
the  teacher  and  by  the  dull,  dry  books  which 
tax  and  dwarf  the  memory.  Study  is  a  task, 
and  the  youthful  mind  becomes  weary  in  the 
attempt  to  take  in  words  without  the  facts 
naturally  associated  with  them. 

Beauty,  the  natural  food  of  a  healthy  im- 
agination, should  be  sought  after  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  achieve  the  great  end  of 
existence — to  make  the  most  of  self. 

Count  not  yourself  to  know  a  thing  because 
you  have  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers,  or 
in  some  scientific  magazine,  but  only  when 
you  see  it  as  it  did  take  place. 

Draw  your  ideas  from  living  fountains  that 
do  not  flow  through  schools  of  thought.  Be 
not  a  copyist,  but  go  forth  as  the  artist,  who 
seeks  nature,  that  he  may  portray  mountain, 
vale,  wild-wood,  and  gurgling  brooks,  with 
their  living  waters  sparkling.  Your  enjoy- 
ment of  a  good  book  will  be  increased  by  the 
fragrant  breath  of  the  pines,  under  the  cool 
shade  ;  beside  the  sound  of  mighty  waters 
rushing ;  in  some  green,  tranquil  glen  ;  or  on 
some  ocean-washed  island. 
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Emerson  writes  :  "  My  books  shall  smell 
of  pines,  and  resound  with  the  hum  of  insects. 
The  swallow  over  my  window  shall  inter- 
weave that  thread  or  straw  he  carries  in  his 
bill  into  my  web  also." 

By  those  things  which  are  true,  pure,  and 
beautiful,  we  mount  by  steps,  upward  to  our 
ideal — to  the  God-self. 

Many  say,  "  How  shall  I  educate  myself, 
seeing*  my  time  is  all  engaged  in  business?" 

Marcus  Aurelius  said:  "Hast  thou  no 
leisure  to  read,  but  thou  hast  leisure  to  check 
arrogance,  thou  hast  leisure  to  be  superior  to 
pleasure  and  pain,  thou  hast  leisure  to  be  su- 
perior to  love  of  fame,  and  not  to  be  vexed  at 
stupid  and  ungrateful  people." 

The  rank  and  file  must  work  on,  with  the 
leaders  to  plan  their  march  of  progress,  but 
behind  each  hand  should  be  a  contriving  mind, 
that  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  grasp  a  new  idea 
and  transform  it  into  a  working  factor  for  in- 
creased production. 

All  force-power  should  be  so  constrained 
and  regulated  as  to  prevent  loss,  and  the  most 
direct  application  of  causation  aimed  at.     For 
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the  production  of  effective  results,  the  eye 
should  be  taught  to  receive  from  early  child- 
hood rapid  impressions.  It  is  largely  the  lack 
of  this  power  that  hinders  the  progress  of  ap- 
plied science. 

Take  it  in  every-day  life.  Walk  out  along 
a  country  road.  The  green  fields,  stone- walls, 
hedges,  and  fences — alLthe  beautiful  landscape 
looms  up  before  you.  What  are  those  plants 
you  have  just  crushed  beneath  your  feet  ? 
Weeds  !  They  bear  a  very  beautiful  flower. 
Are  they  to  you  only  weeds  ?  The  plants  that 
go  under  the  name  of  weeds  are  the  measure 
of  ignorance.  The  crops  that  wave  in  yonder 
fields,  can  you  tell  me  their  names  ?  The 
trees  that  grow  by  the  roadside,  the  vines 
that  intertwine  their  branches,  the  wild  flow- 
ers that  fill  the  fields  and  hedges,  the  lichens 
and  varied  mosses  that  cover  the  stone-walls, 
and  the  ferns  and  wild-wood  plants  that  grow 
in  secluded  spots,  are  they  strangers  ? 

The  name  of  the  plants  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  mis-spell,  while  the  thing  itself 
you  do  not  recognize.  In  optical  education 
you  are  behind  the  savages.     Your  knowledge 
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of  what' is,  is  gathered  only  from  what  you 
have  read  and  been  told.  This  is  the  reason 
that  artificial  life  tempts  you,  and  the  natural, 
the  grand,  and  the  sublime  do  not  fill  your 
soul  with  eternal  beauty. 

Professor  Seguin  well  says  :  "Americans 
may  invent  all  they  will,  but  they  will  never 
have  any  standing  in  the  decorative  arts,  in 
science,  or  in  the  finer  industries,  until  open- 
air  text-books  play  an  important  part  in  their 
education." 

Open-air  studies  would  do  much  to  promote 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  young.  It  would 
bring  them  into  nearer  and  heartier  sympathy 
with  natural  laws,  and  would  stimulate  origi- 
nality and  power  of  thought.  The  bookish 
and  ephemeral  would  give  way  to  a  more 
solid  development  of  the  mind  and  the  vital 
forces.  The  thing  itself  would  be  substituted 
for  the  classical  description,  and  the  training 
of  the  functions  would  take  the  place  of  a 
wholesale  word-cramming.  Prospect  Park 
should  be  a  study-ground,  and  the  trees, 
plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers  should  be  plainly 
and  explicitly  labeled  as  they  are  in  the  Kew 
Gardens. 
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Sir  John  Lubbock  has  said  :  "  We  should 
surely  endeavor  to  give  children  some  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  this  beautiful  world  in 
which  we  live,  the  commoner  plants  of  our 
woods  and  fields,  some  explanation  of  the 
commoner  and  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  causes  of  summer  and  winter,  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  the  nature  of  the  sun 
and  stars,  the  properties  of  air  and  water, 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  light  and 
heat,  of  the  rudiments  of  mechanics,  etc." 

The  tarantula  builds  his  house  of  clay,  lines 
it  with  a  web-spun  carpet,  and  hangs  the  door 
on  hinges.  The  owl,  prairie  dog,  and  snake 
may  be  instructive  in  forming  co-operative 
unions  and  copartnerships,  and  the  spider 
may  teach  the  architectural  mind  in  cathedral 
arch  and  in  suspension  bridge. 

The  birds  which  fill  summer  with  gladsome 
song — we  see  their  wings  are  tipped  with  blue 
or  red,  or  their  breasts  golden,  but  whence 
they  come  or  what  are  their  habits  hardly  en- 
ters into  our  thoughts.  In  the  heavens  we 
enjoy  the  starry  throng,  but  do  not  enter  into 
the  study  of  their  movements.    The  telescope, 
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with  its  wide  range,  may  not  unfold  as  much 
as  does  the  microscope  of  what  we  count  al- 
most too  small  for  notice.  We  can  not  say 
with  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  Everything  is  fruit  to 
me  which  the  seasons  bring."  We  may  gather 
instruction  in  the  wild-woods  quite  as  easily 
as  in  the  crowded  metropolis.  All  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  is  not  collected  in  its  old 
manuscripts.  The  man  of  letters  may  sit  in 
his  library  surrounded  by  the  treasured 
thoughts  of  wise  men,  but  they  are  his  only 
as  he  can  digest  their  contents  and  make  them 
a  part  of  his  own  life  and  being.  The  phi- 
losopher may  walk  behind  the  plow,  and  as 
he  turns  the  furrow  he  may  unfold  more  than 
the  mere  turning  of  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

A  soldier  is  not  counted  brave  by  the  lustre 
of  his  uniform,  neither  are  men  made  intel- 
lectually strong  by  being  fed  from  silver 
spoons.  Alfred  the  Great  had  no  chair  to  sit 
upon.  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  feast  at  Ken- 
ilworth  Castle,  ate  without  a  knife  and  fork, 
and  was  without  the  ordinary  comforts  which 
are  now  considered  indispensable  by  a  do- 
mestic servant. 
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When  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge, his  guardians  provided  him  with  a 
trundle-bed,  one-half  dozen  chairs,  a  wash- 
hand-basin  and  a  green-baize-covered  table, 
costing  in  all  the  moderate  sum  of  five  pounds. 
A  self-reliant  mind  will  overcome  obstacles. 
Columbus  discovered  the  New  World  with 
an  undecked  boat ;  and  Galileo  .witnessed, 
with  the  aid  of  an  opera-glass,  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 

No  man  is  measured  by  what  he  has  read, 
nor  by  the  college  from  which  he  has  gradu- 
ated, but  by  the  quality  of  his  being — by 
what  he  is  in  power  of  faculties  and  in  rich- 
ness of  thought. 

Such  men  as  Franklin,  Knox,  Luther,  Tyn- 
dall,  Milton,  Kepler,  and  Spinoza  were  great 
in  themselves,  and  became  strong  under  the 
discipline  of  hard  work. 

More  noble  souls  are  smothered  and  op- 
pressed under  luxury  than  are  starved  in  pov- 
erty. The  labor  of  the  hand  which  tills  the 
soil  must  be  held  in  honor.  The  poet  Burns 
trod  behind  the  plow.  Education  that  does 
not   aim   to    give    instruction    to   the   labor- 
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ing  man  is  worthless.  Every  boy  and  girl 
should  be  given  such  industrial  tuition  as  will 
make  them  self-reliant.  Miss  Nightingale  ob 
serves  that  if  with  the  three  R's  in  our  public 
schools  there  be  not  taught  a  love  of  industry, 
a  fourth  will  be  added  of  Rascaldom. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Socrates,  that  "  He  who 
makes  his  son  worthy  of  esteem  by  giving  him 
a  liberal  education,  has  a  far  better  title  to  his 
obedience  and  duty  than  he  who  gives  him  a 
large  estate  without  it." 

A  tree  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  before  it 
can  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  Froude  says  :  "  If 
there  is  to  be  this  voice,  rolling  over  chaos 
again,  ushering  in  a  millennium,  the  way  of  it 
lies  through  industrial  teaching,  where  the 
practical  underlies  the  intellectual.  The  mil- 
lions must  ever  be  condemned  to  toil  with 
their  hands,  or  the  race  will  cease  to  exist. 
The  beneficent  light,  when  it  comes,  will  be  a 
light  which  will  make  labor  more  productive 
by  being  more  scientific  ;  which  will  make  the 
humblest  drudgery  not  unworthy  of  a  human 
being,  by  making  it  at  the  same  time  an  exer- 
cise to  his  mind." 
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All  have  a  right  to  demand  such  education 
of  their  faculties  as  will  enable  them  to  live 
honestly  and  industriously  in  society.  A  man 
may  be  so  intellectually  in  advance  of  his  age 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  earn  a  living 
by  his  intellectual  faculties.  Such  a  genius 
may  say  as  Spinoza :  "  I  will  work  with  my 
hands  and  keep  my  brain  for  myself."  It  is 
rare  that  a  work  of  genius  is  valued.  Milton 
received  but  five  pounds  for  his  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  and  Shakespeare's  plays,  so  true  to  hu- 
man nature,  were  not  appreciated.  It  will  be 
ages  before  the  mind  of  man  will  comprehend 
the  thoughts  that  are  expressed  in  literature  in 
their  beauty  and  power. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  have  children  edu- 
cated for  the  different  professions  and  avoca- 
tions of  life,  but  the  demands  of  the  trades  and 
the  professions  should  not  be  paramount  in 
guiding  the  instruction  of  the 'young.  As  I 
have  said,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  faculties 
themselves,  and  by  higher  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  different  faculties  discern 
the  best  method  for  producing  the  greatest 
amount  of  power. 
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If  Governor  Sandford,  of  San  Francisco,  in 
his  desire  to  promote  the  training  of  his  race- 
horses, will  expend  the  sum  of  over  six  thou- 
sand dollars  in  taking  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  their  motions,  merely  to  find  out  how 
to  develop  muscular  action,  how  much  more 
money  and  time  should  be  given  to  the  scien- 
tific operation  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ! 

Doctor  Mosso,  of  Turin,  has  presented  a 
very  beautiful  and  delicate  experiment  indicat- 
ing the  cerebral  action  and  its  relation  to  the 
blood.  He  took  a  glass  vessel  large  enough 
to  hold  a  man's  outstretched  arm,  there  being 
an  aperture  in  the  side  to  admit  the  arm  ;  the 
arm  fitting  exactly  in  the  orifice  so  that  there 
could  be  no  escape  for  the  warm  water 
with  which  the  vessel  was  filled.  Connected 
with  the  water  was  a  thin  glass  tube  some- 
thing like  a  thermometer.  Dr.  Mosso  dem- 
onstrated, beyond  the  least  doubt,  that  the 
faintest  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  was  experimented  upon  caused  an  appre- 
ciable lowering  of  the  water  level,  showing 
that  the  blood  left  the  arm  and  went  to  the 
brain.     So  sensitive  did  this  experiment  show 
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itself  to  be,  that  when  the  person  had  his  atten- 
tion attracted  by  the  reading  of  a  book,  in- 
stantly the  bulk  of  his  arm  diminished.  Even 
the  entrance  of  a  new-comer  into  the  room 
produced  a  visible  effect.  From  the  experi- 
ments made,  it  is  deducible  that  he  may  scien- 
tifically measure  the  thinking  force  of  the 
brain  by  the  extra  quantity  of  blood  that  surges 
to  it. 

There  are  those  to  whom  it  is  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  measure  the  mind  of  man  by  any 
scientific  method.  Nevertheless,  the  quality 
of  the  blood  does  produce  an  effect  upon  the 
thought,  and  a  diseased  condition  of  the  human 
system  affects  the  moral  and  intellectual  prod- 
ucts of  the  brain.  The  powers  of  the  human 
brain  working  in  different  individuals  tran- 
scend in  difference  the  workings  of  machines. 

The  measure,  capacity,  and  power  to  with- 
stand pressure  vary  as  the  driving  force  of  dif- 
ferent boilers.  You  send  your  children  off  to 
school  in  the  morning,  and  never  once,  in  all 
the  year,  ascertain  if  the.  pulse  is  beating  fast- 
er than  a  normal  condition.  You  do  not  know 
whether  the  nerve  is  excited  and  out  of  tension, 
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or  the  blood  overheated;  in  fact,  you    do  not 
know  what  is  the  minimum  of  loss. 

There  is  not  a  locomotive  that  crosses  the 
continent  that  is  not  under  the  constant  watch 
of  an    engineer.       In    its    construction,   it   is 
adapted  to  carry  with  rapidity  its  load,  or  with 
slow  power  to  transport  heavy  freight.     It  is 
fed  according  to  its  construction  with  coal  of 
quality  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.     A  ther- 
mometer indicates  its  steam  pulse.     At  given 
intervals  the  tap-hammer  tests  the  wheels  and 
axles  of  the  whole  train  to  find  if  there  is  any 
flaw,  and  the  boxes  are  carefully  packed  to 
prevent  friction.     The  couplings  are  examined 
and  the  air-brake  tested.     So  thoroughly  per- 
fected is  the  railroad  management  that  tables 
of  estimate  have  been  made  as  to  the  relative 
wear   and   tear  upon   the  train   and  road-bed 
according  to  the  rate  of  speed  run. 

It  is  not  until  we  observe  these  scientific 
and  business-like  means,  that  we  shall  arrive  at 
a  better  understanding  of  how  to  draw  out  of 
the  human  faculties  their  greatest  power.  The 
speed  of  thought  in  the  human  mind  may  be 
measured  with  the  same  ease  as  the  electric 
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current  that  passes  on  wire  from  continent  to 
continent. 

We  know  that  they  are  both  controlled  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  motion  by  certain  electric- 
al conditions.  If  there  is  an  accident  to  a 
cable  upon  the  ocean  bed,  it  can  be  determined 
exactly  where  the  fracture  will  be  found,  and  a 
ship  can  be  sent  direct  to  the  proper  latitude 
and  longitude. 

Dugald  Stewart  states  that  education  would 
be  more  systematic  and  enlightened  if  the 
powers  and  faculties  on  which  it  operates  were 
more  scientifically  examined  and  better  under- 
stood. 

The  elementary  training  in  the  public  schools 
is  as  important  as  that  a  horse  should  be  prop- 
erly bitted  and  broken  ;  but  it  is  just  as  unwise 
to  provide  the  higher  training,  as  it  would  be 
mad  folly  to  place  on  the  race-track  Normandy 
dray  horses,  and  Shetland  ponies,  and  expect 
them  by  rigorous  training  to  trot  down  with 
Rarus  or  St.  Julian. 

In  the  desire  to  promote  human  progress  we 
must  not  forget  Nature's  fixed  laws.  The  race 
may  advance  by  the  law  of  heredity  through 
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the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  by  the  growth 
of  a  better  race-stock  that  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  may  be  broadened  and  strengthened,  that 
the  field  of  culture  may  be  richer,  and  educa- 
tion be  extended  because  the  power  of  man 
may  exert  itself  in  broader  fields.  The  wisdom 
which  stimulated  the  wild  rose  to  the  glory  of 
the  "  Cloth  of  Gold  "  and  the  "Bonsilene ; "  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  such  rich  flavor  may 
yet,  under  wholesome  influence,  banish  the 
wild-brier  nature  with  its  thorny  passions,  so 
that  man  may  bloom  in  the  beauty  of  a  full- 
developed  being. 

Speaking,  as  I  am,  before  a  literary  society, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  argue  in  fa- 
vor of  education,  as  if  I  had  to  meet  any  oppo- 
sition of  thought  on  that  subject.  With  regard 
to  the  different  methods  of  bringing  forward 
to  highest  culture  the  different  faculties  in 
man,  there  will  be  many  and  various  opinions. 
The  public-school  system  has  of  late  years  pro- 
gressed very  rapidly,  and  is  held  in  wide  esti- 
mation by  the  masses  of  the  people,  even  in 
spite  of  the  fierce  attacks  which  it  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  prejudice. 
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It  was  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to  a  dis- 
course on  the  late  encyclical  letter  on  educa- 
tion in  the  Cathedral  in  Milwaukee,  where  the 
congregation  were  urged  to  support  the  paro- 
chial-school, and  the  public-schools  were  de- 
nounced as  infidel ;  and  the  parents  were  told, 
that  it  might  be  quite  impossible  for  a  con- 
scientious priest  to  give  consolation  in  their 
last  hours  if  they  persisted  in  giving  their  chil- 
dren a  godless  education. 

To  please  the  priesthood  the  Bible  has  been 
taken  from  some  schools,  and  now  they  are 
called  infidel  and  godless. 

A  Church  which  claims  the  exclusive  func- 
tion of  all  instruction  can  never  be  satisfied. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  the  enthusiast  in  public- 
school  education,  and  claim  that  it  is  the  best 
mode  of  developing  the  human  brain,  or  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  a  child  should  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  State  all  the  instruction 
which  is  called  for  in  the  development  of  its 
faculties.  Such  a  claim  as  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  preposterous.  The  public-school  system 
is  established  by  the  State  for  the  State.  It 
is  for  its  protection   and  preservation.     In  a 
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republican  form  of  government,  where  the 
voice  of  the  people,  to  be  of  value  to  the  State, 
must  be  an  intelligent  one,  it  becomes  vitally 
necessary  that  the  children  of  the  State  should 
learn  its  history,  its  laws  and  constitution,  and 
that  they  should  be  competent  to  perform  the 
duties  which  may  be  required  in  casting  their 
vote. 

Further,  it  is  to  the  interest  and  protection 
of  the  State  that  they  should  receive  a  moral 
and  industrial  instruction,  that  thrift  and  hon- 
esty may  be  its  stronghold.  Further  than  this 
it  is  not  desirable  that  the  State  should  go. 
Schools  specially  adapted  for  the  highest 
branches  should  receive  their  support  from 
those  who  desire  special  instruction.  Mr. 
Smiles  says  :  "  The  highest  and  most  effective 
culture  of  all  resolves  itself  into  self-culture. 
The  education  received  at  school  and  college 
is  but  a  beginning,  and  is  mainly  valuable  in 
so  far  as  it  trains  one  in  the  habit  of  continu- 
ous application,  and  facilitates  self-education 
after  a  definite  plan  and  system/'  Self-reliance 
can  not  be  gotten  by  making  the  paths  to 
knowledge  so  smooth  that  there  are  no  hard 
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stones  to  walk  over,  no  mountain  passes  to 
climb.  Let  all  the  seats  be  cushioned,  the 
desks  varnished,  your  books  presented  free  and 
elegantly  illustrated  and  bound — then  you  will 
have  no  Franklins,  Morses,  Greeley s,  and  Lin- 
colns,  who  impress  individuality  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation.  Their  example  makes  labor 
honorable.  White-handed  refinement  and 
beauty  of  expression  are  to  be  desired ;  yet 
how  much  more  a  life  which  founds  itself  in 
earnest  work,  which  with  vigor  toils  to  accom- 
plish a  destiny,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  instruction  of  the  day,  but  hungers  ever  to 
be  and  do  more  in  life.  Thomas  Carlyle  says : 
"  A  man  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more 
than  by  reading.  They  are  growing  kind  of 
men  who  can  wisely  combine  the  two  things — 
can  wisely  and  valiantly  do  what  is  laid  to 
their  hand  in  their  present  sphere,  and  prepare 
themselves  withal  for  doing  other  wider  things, 
if  such  lie  before  them."  To  hew  out  your 
own  path,  to  split  the  rails  that  shall  fence  in 
individuality  of  character,  is  the  way  strong 
men  are  made. 

Have  a  thoughtful  hunger  that  urges  you  to 
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read,  then  you  will  find  the  exercise  of  talking 
easy  after  healthy  digestion. 

There  is  only  one  solid  ground  upon  which 
the  State  may  claim  the  right  to  levy  taxes  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools ; 
and  that  is,  that  they  return  in  value  all  the 
cost  that  is  expended  for  their  maintenance. 
The  value  of  real  and  personal  property  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  the  population. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  island  of  Manhattan, 
when  first  discovered  by  Hendrick  Hudson. 
Beautiful  in  itself,  in  its  wild  state  ;  its  forests 
filled  with  game,  and  the  waters  surrounding  it 
abundant  with  fish,  the  value  of  the  land  was 
that  of  a  hunting-ground,  and  the  Indians  dis- 
posed of  it  for  the  sum  of  sixty  guilders,  equiv- 
alent to  about  twenty-four  dollars,  to  Peter 
Minuit,  in  1626.  On  account  of  the  thrift  and 
industry  of  the  people  there  wTere  shipped,  in 
the  autumn  of  1628,  two  cargoes  of  ship  tim- 
ber to  Amsterdam  and  sold  for  61,000  guild- 
ers. Under  the  control  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  land  was  largely  valuable  for  what 
could  be  produced  out  of  it,  while  now  its 
great  value  consists  in  giving  space  to  erect 
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stone  and  brick  edifices.  Its  shores,  used  by 
the  Indian  to  land  his  birch-bark  canoe,  now 
receive  ships  from  every  clime.  In  the  arti- 
cles for  the  colonization  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands in  1638,  it  was  agreed  that  "  Each  house- 
holder and  inhabitant  shall  bear  such  tax  and 
public  charge  as  shall  hereafter  be  considered 
proper  for  the  maintenance  of  school-masters.'' 
In  1653,  the  Dutch  towns  on  Long  Island  dis- 
tinctly provided  for  the  establishment  of  public 
schools.  Let  it  be  here  noted  that  when  the 
English  conquered  the  Dutch  colony  in  1664, 
they  were  unfavorable  to  the  Dutch  policy  of 
sustaining  free  common  schools  by  public  tax- 
ation. So  important  did  the  Dutch  consider 
the  position  of  a  school-master,  that  no  one 
was  appointed  to  office  unless  upon  the  recom- 
mendation ~of  the  Governor.  In  one  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  made  with  Johannis  Van 
Eckellen,  in  the  town  of  Flatbush,  we  find 
these  words,  "He  shall  demean  himself  patient- 
ly and  friendly  towards  the  children  in  their 
instruction,  and  be  active  and  attentive  to  their 
improvement."  "  The  reputation  of  the  schools 
was  so  high  that  it  was  not  an  unfrequent  oc- 
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currence  for  the  English  settlers  in  Virginia, 
and  other  Southern  colonies,  to  send  their 
children  to  New  Amsterdam  for  the  purpose 
of  education."  In  the  same  instrument  that 
required  the  support  of  a  minister  and  school- 
master, was  set  forth  the  moral  condition  that 
they  should  satisfy  the  Indians  for  the  land  they 
should  settle  upon. 

On  the  importance  of  primary  education  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  may  weigh  well  the  words  of 
Washington  :  "  In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened." 

It  is  to  the  wisdom  of  Hamilton  that  the 
State  of  New  York  is  indebted  for  its  scheme 
for  the  universal  education  of  the  people  under 
a  Board  of  Regents.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  system  of  education  prevailing  in  the 
New  England  States,  New  York  may  claim  the 
palm  for  a  more  liberal,  comprehensive,  and  wide 
system  for  the  diffusion  of  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, though  there  may  be  a  single  State  in 
this  Union  that  may  excel  her  in  special  training. 
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In  the  early  colonial  history  of  New  York, 
we  find  that  the  people  were4 free  from  the 
fanatical  opinions  which  biased  the  action  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  that  in  all  their 
transactions  with  the  Indians  there  was  respect 
and  humanity  shown. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  ending  December  i, 
1878,  it  is  stated  that  91,487  children  received 
instruction  during  some  portion  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  average  attendance  during  the 
year  was  51,361,  and  that  the  actual  seating 
capacity  is  61,329. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Board  of 
Education  are  interested  in  their  work,  and 
have  a  hearty  sympathy  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  ;  but  that 
the  education  received  by  the  children  is  up  to 
the  standard  of  some  of  the  cities,  I  do  not 
think  can  be  maintained.  In  a  city  like  this, 
where  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
come  from  homes,  or  rather  from  tenements — 
we  can  hardly  call  them  homes — where  every 
surrounding  is  adverse  to  their  healthy  develop- 
ment, with  parents  who  treat  the  school-house 
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as  a  kind  of  nursery,  where  they  may  send 
their  children  to  be  out  of  the  way,  we  can  not 
expect  high  attainment. 

From  the  sanitary  report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in  this  city  for  1874,  referred  to. in  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington, we  find  that  in  one  class-room,  twelve 
feet  by  eighteen,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
three  scholars.  No  one  will  believe  that  this 
state  of  things  could  have  existed  if  the  parents 
would  give  attention  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  It  is  only  to  be  wondered  that  in- 
telligent parents,  whom  we  have  some  reason 
to  believe  have  affection  for  their  children, 
should  submit  them  to  an  air  almost  as  poison- 
ous as  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, the  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  on  the  statute-book  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  would  be  as  infamous,  under  the  present 
limited  provisions,  as  the  transportation  of 
slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Though  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  com- 
mon-school education,  it  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in   promoting  the  survival  of  the 
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fittest,  and  filling  Greenwood  with  small 
mounds.  Any  system  of  education  that  pro- 
motes a  species  of  hot-house  development,  and 
at  the  same  time  destroys  the  faculties,  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  an  unmixed  good. 

Dr.  Agnew  states  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  school-life  is  damaging  to  the  eyes 
of  scholars  to  an  alarming  degree.  In  the  ac- 
ademic department  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  9.15  were  shown  to  be  near- 
sighted, while  in  the  collegiate  department  of 
the  same,  the  proportion  was  21.83.  Near- 
sightedness, when  thus  acquired,  not  only  an- 
noys the  individual,  but  becomes  a  hereditary 
taint. 

I  quote  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Bell,  before  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Washington,  January  27,  1875  :  "Car- 
bonic acid,  pure,  is  not  respirable.  If  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  inhale  it,  the  glottis  closes 
and  prevents  it  from  entering  the  lungs.  When 
diluted  wTith  twice  as .  much  or  more  of  air,  it 
ceases  to  produce  that  effect  upon  the  glottis, 
and  is  permitted  to  enter  the  lungs  and  the 
blood,  and  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison  directly 
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upon  the  .  brain.  Brain-culture  is,  environed 
by  the  school-room.  Upon  the  condition  and 
management  of  the  school-room  depends  the 
quality  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  is  the  soil  of 
subsequent  endowments.  A  fruitful  harvest 
can  never  come  of  an  impoverished  soil.  A 
well-cultivated  brain  is  unquestionably  the  true 
road  to  exalted  virtues  ;  and  the  union  of  a 
sound  intellect  and  moral  power  the  only  sta- 
ble foundation  of  true  wisdom,  by  which  health 
becomes,  next  to  eternal  salvation,  the  most 
important  object  of  life.  A  pure  atmosphere 
is  the  first  need  of  a  school-room  ;  without  it 
none  of  the  vital  functions  can  be  sustained  in 
health." 

It  is  to  the  wanton  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
health,  to  the  confinement  of  innocent  children 
under  an  almost  prison  discipline  in  an  air  poi- 
soned and  unclean,  that  the  deterioration  of 
the  stamina  of  the  race  is  due.  Hence  it  is 
that  minds  which  lead  in  all  the  departments 
of  life  come  from  the  country,  surpassing  our 
pale-faced  city  youths  with  their  technical  edu- 
cation, and,  with  blood  redundant  with  power, 
win  success  in  life. 
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Our  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Field,  in  his  latest  report 
says :  "It  is  often  my  painful  experience  to 
witness  the  misery  of  hundreds  of  little  beings 
crowded  into  postures  that  even  the  most  con- 
siderate would  term  little  less  than  torture.  It 
would  scarcely  seem  needful  to  inculcate  the 
dogma  that  humanity  was  a  supreme  duty— 
the  highest  and  primal  law  of  both  nature  and 
religion  ;  but  when  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
that  eighty  children  are  crowded  into  rooms 
provided  with  seats  for  only  sixty-five  ;  that  in 
many  classes  a  number  of  the  scholars  stand 
during  an  entire  session ;  that  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  seven  pupils  are  crowded  into 
settees  which  furnish  but  scanty  accommoda- 
tions for  six ;  that  many  teachers  reserve  seats 
for  absentees  while  three  and  four  pupils  are 
crowded  into  seats  designed  for  only  two — it 
will  seem  that  the  necessity  for  my  injunction 
upon  this  subject  is  not  entirely  wanting." 

Considering  that  this  state  of  affairs  can  and 
does  exist  in  our  public  schools,  with  only  an 
average  attendance  of  51,361,  it  may  be  easily 
comprehended  how  unable  the  city  of  Brook- 
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lyn  is  to  "take  charge  of  164,250  children,  as  re- 
ported by  the  last  State  census.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  state  of  facts  that  the  Board  of 
Education  has  deemed  it  wise,  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  to  pay  over  money  to  the 
different  educating  institutions  of  Brooklyn  for 
the  instruction  of  children  partly  beyond  its 
jurisdiction.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
over  sixteen  hundred  children  taught  in  the 
charitable  institutions  of  Brooklyn  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tax-payers,  at  the  pro  rata  cost  of 
the  instruction  in  the  common  schools.' 

In  this  age  of  the  iron  horse  ;  in  America, 
where  time  can  not  fly  too  fast,  where  child- 
hood is  pushed  out  of  existence,  where  the 
boy  jumps  into  manhood  before  his  muscles 
are  developed  and  his  brain  cultured  ;  here,  in 
our  public  schools,  where  the  law  in  this  State 
provides  for  a  common-school  education  from 
five  to  twenty-one,  mothers  seem  impatient  to 
place  their  children  from  their  laps  on  school 
benches. 

In  the  school,  the  regular  course  is  too  slow, 
and  parents  are  desirous  that  their  children 
should  jump  from  grade  to  grade,  as  if  the 
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school  were  a  race-course,  and  the  honors  to  be 
won  by  making  the  shortest  time. 

Education  should  commence  at  home.  Cra- 
dled in  the  arms  of  a  mother's  love,  the  child 
should  receive  its  earliest  lessons  with  life's  first 
pulsations,  and  end  them  only  with  its  last 
heart-throb. 

Young  life  needs  activity  and  change.  The 
hours  in  school  are  too  long,  the  discipline  too 
rigorous.  To  the  school-room  should  come 
healthy  developed  children,  well-formed,  free 
from  blemish.  It  is  not  on  the  school  bench  or 
with  the  badly  printed  book  that  a  child's  per- 
ceptions are  best  developed.  These,  rather, 
often  dull  and  blind  the  faculties.  Those 
wonderful  powers  in  oratory  that  made  a 
Patrick  Henry  and  a  Daniel  Webster  great, 
were  taken  rather  from  a  sympathy  with  nat- 
ure than  from  dry  books.  The  powers  of  il- 
lustration which  make  brilliant  the  sermons  of 
Whitfield,  Chalmers,  and  Beecher  are  drawn 
from  a  keen  observation  of  men.  It  is  by 
the  exercise  of  thinking  that  we  become  strong. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  the  habit  of  looking  at 
the  best  side  of  a  thing  is  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds  per  year. 
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A  mind  of  good-cheer,  free  from  corroding 
care,  and  in  sympathy  with  beauty,  will  grasp 
the  best  thoughts. 

Agricultural  schools  should  be  established 
in  the  territorial  districts,  and  the  truant  and 
wayward  children  of  our  crowded  cities  taken 
from  the  filth  and  the  immoral  conditions 
which  surround  them,  out  on  the  broad  prairies, 
where  they  may  gain  health  and  an  industrial 
training,  which  will  make  them  honest  and 
good  citizens.  The  industrial  schools  of  Aus- 
tria have  been  remarkably  successful  in  the 
arts  of  working  in  wood,  marble,  and  ivory, 
and  for  instruction  in  the  making  of  toys,  mats, 
baskets,  etc. 

The  free  school  of  art  under  the  charge  of 
the  Brooklyn  Art  Association  and  the  school 
of  Industrial  Art  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Decorative  Art  in  New  York,  together 
with  other  institutions  in  this  country,  are  but 
indications  of  the  desire  of  the  people  to  ad- 
vance in  cultivation.  The  agricultural  schools 
which  have  been  established  in  different  States 
have  produced  a  better  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Dr.   Channing   said,  "God  be  thanked  for 
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books !  If  the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and 
take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof— if  Milton 
will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Para- 
dise, and  Shakespeare  open  to  me  the  words  of 
imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  Franklin  enrich  me  with  his  prac- 
tical wisdom — I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  in- 
tellectual companionship." 

Professional  men  whose  work  is  in  their 
study  may  find  a  close  companionship  with  the 
brilliant  authors  of  the  past ;  but  the  man  who 
toils  throughout  the  day  comes  home  too  tired 
to  commune  with  books,  and  must  learn  the 
art  of  making  his  work  a  play,  and  cultivate 
his  thinking  faculties  when  he  toils  behind  the 
plow,  swings  the  sledge-hammer,  and  mines 
for  ore  in  subterranean  caverns.  He  must 
learn  to  take  comfort  in  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Our  grave-yards  have  even  become  beautiful 
under  the  hand  of  the  landscape  gardener. 

Why  is  it  that  a  city  like  Brooklyn  should 
be  more  grim  and  ugly— more  barefaced  and 
void  of  beauty,  than  the  city  of  the  Dead  ? 

Decorate  the  windows  with  flower-gardens, 
keep  the  trees  in  your  streets  trimmed.     The 
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passion  for  decoration  has  entered  your  homes, 
let  its  smile  b>e  felt  in  the  streets.  If  you  have 
light  and  beauty  within,  let  it  shine  out  from 
your  windows. 

The  American  is  too  apt  to  be  a  Jack-at- 
all-trades.  It  is  undoubtedly  on  account  of 
his  peculiar  adaptability  to  conforming  himself 
to  new  conditions  that  makes  him  the  pioneer 
of  American  civilization  ;  but  in  all  the  occu- 
pations of  life  where  honest,  earnest,  strong 
work  is  wanted,  he  is  superseded  by  the  for- 
eigner, who  comes  with  an  education  fitted  for 
a  specialty.  The  great  desideratum  in  devel- 
oping a  race  of  trotters  is  to  insure  aptness  to 
trot.  Young  America,  in  lawlessness,  butts 
against  the  law  of  heredity,  and  determines  to 
be  himself  something  different  from  his  parent- 
al stock. 

The  reasoning  faculties  may  be  improved  by 
education ;  still  the  taste  and  aptness  for  a  calling 
may  be  increased  by  good  breeding.  If  we  are 
to  excel  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  must 
do  it  by  skillful  breeding  and  training.  The 
famous  Antwerp  silks  come  from  a  family 
skilled  in  their  manufacture.     The  most  ele- 
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gant  bronze  vases  from  Japan  are  the  work- 
manship of  a  firm  who  have  inherited  through 
nine  generations  the  skill  of  that  art. 

The  American  is  restless,  running  from  pil- 
lar to  post,  nervous  and  excitable.  Should  he 
fail  in  business-life,  after  many  futile  attempts 
he  believes  it  to  be  indicative  that  he  is  called 
to  the  high  position  of  a  statesman.  With  us 
it  is  rare  to  find  men  who  have  made  govern- 
ment a  study,  and  excel,  as  have  Palmerston, 
Gladstone,  and  Disraeli. 

There  are  institutions  where  learning  and 
mediocrity  are  prized,  like  yoked  oxen,  for 
their  docility.  Where  the  mind  is  made  a 
plaything,  and  is  distorted ;  where  everything  is 
reduced  to  rule ;  where  minds  are  fashioned  into 
grotesque  forms,  as  box-trees  are  trimmed  by 
the  gardener's  shears,  all  growth  is  artificial  and 
fantastic.  In  the  words  of  Cowper :  "  Knowl- 
edge dwells  in  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of 
other  men ;  wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to 
their  own  thoughts." 

The  wild,  weird  stories  of  disordered  minds 
fiave  disturbed  pure  and.  sunny  childhood  days. 
Stories  of  grotesque  forms,  ghosts,  gcblins,  and 
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devils,  have  excited  the  imagination  and  dis- 
turbed the  balance  of  the  mind,  and  have  pho- 
tographed pictures  upon  the  memory  which 
may  never  be  erased.  The  strong  pictures  drawn 
to  divert  the  evil  man  from  his  way,  only  good 
for  the  emergency,  fall  on  innocent  ears  and 
fill  their  little  lives  with  fear. 

Dr.  Crichton  Browne  says :  "  To  fare  sump- 
tuously every  day,  to  bask  in  luxury  and  idle- 
ness, is  to  court  decay  of  the  noblest  of  the  tis- 
sues, for  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  even  the 
greatest  of  man's  treasures — his  intellect — 
when  it  is  laid  by  in  uselessness  and  lavender, 
and  thieves  will  surely  break  through  and  steal 
away  his  brains  unless  they  are  zealously  guard- 
ed and  diligently  exercised." 

Martin  Luther  and  the  Reformers,  who  gave 
their  power  and  strength  to  establish  the  Bible 
in  the  language  of  the  people,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  education  for  the  whole  people. 
The  responsibility  was  thrown  on  each  man 
before  his  God  that  he  must  study  for  himself, 
and  rest  on  no  ritual  form  or  priestly  instruc- 
tion. The  exalted  value  placed  on  the  soul, 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  wTas  the 
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guide  to  educate  the  heart  of  man  to  the  Su- 
preme Will,  and  was  the  mighty  stimulating 
power  that  moved  the  people  to  study. 

Under  this  principle  knowledge  becomes 
more  important  than  the  physical  wealth  of  the 
State,  and  the  development  of  the  individual 
is  paramount,  because  it  prepares  him  for  a 
future  state. 

Those  ardent  lovers  of  the  public  schools 
who  would  with  one  hand  brush  away  the 
Bible,  should  carefully  remember  that  without 
its  inspiring  power  there  would  be  no  public- 
school  system  existing  ;  that  in  all  the  nations 
where  it  has  been  a  closed  book,  freedom  of 
thought  is  denied,  and  the  mind  held  in  bond- 
age either  to  physical  forces  or  religious  perse- 
cution. 

We  must  consider  those  facts  which  under- 
lie the  growth  and  civilization  of  a  race.  The 
environment  of  a  nation  is  as  potential  as  that 
of  an  individual. 

The  trade- winds,  the  streams  of  water  which 
flow  from  the  regions  of  eternal  frost,  and  those 
currents  which  come  from  the  equatorial  belt 
play  an  important  part  in  commerce. 
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Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilization," 
elaborates  in  detail  the  many  causes  which 
have  had  effect  in  developing  man  upon  this 
earth.  The  mind  is  influenced  by  the  blood 
on  which  it  feeds,  and  the  food  obtained  in  the 
different  latitudes  bears  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  brain. 

You  may  not  grow  the  palm  in  Iceland^-  or 
the  sequoia  gigantea  on  the  desert  plains  of 
Sahara.  Those  causes  that  develop  one  style 
of  manhood  will  not  promote  another.  The 
Hebrew  thought  of  the  world  could  not  come 
from  the  Icelander's  hut.  Thus  there  can  not 
be  a  universal  system  of  education  established. 
Not  only  must  we  apply  education  to  the  dif- 
ference that  exists  between  different  minds, 
but  it  must  be  applied  according  to  the  condi- 
tions which  climate  brings. 

That  which  is  suited  for  a  manufacturing: 
town  or  a  commercial  city,  is  not  suited  to  an 
agricultural  population.  As  tools  vary  in  dif- 
ferent countries  for  the  cultivation  and  reaping 
of  various  crops,  so  must  the  instruments  for 
the  instruction  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  presumable  that  there  will  come  the 
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time  when  the  human  race  will  live  within  the 
zone  which  is  best  suited  for  its  promotion, 
and  by  improved  science  draw  from  the  North 
and  South  its  wealth. 

May  not  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  stupendous  heating-power  of  the  tropical 
zone,  by  human  invention,  will  be  directed  into 
a  gigantic  power  for  the  production  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  world  ?  May  not  the  heat  gener- 
ated there  be  exerted  to  moderate  and  temper 
the  north  wind's  blast  ? 

We  have  bored  the  earth  and  taken  from  it 
oil  and  gas  to  light  our  houses.  We  have  rid- 
den against  the  storm  by  the  power  of  the  force 
locked  up  in  steam,  and  by  it  we  have  traversed 
land  and  sea. 

May  we  not  turn  an  ocean  of  waters  on  a 
desert  plain,  and  make  a  parched  continent  to 
blossom  as  the  rose  ? 

Let  us  look  here  in  young  America  with 
suspicion  upon  systematized  education  ;  all 
that  kind  of  quackery,  religious  or  otherwise, 
which  pretends  to  do  for  the  individual  what 
he  alone,  free  and  untrammeied,  may  accom- 
plish, must  be  looked  upon  as  perilous  to  indi- 
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viduality  of  thought  and  the  growth  of  true 
manhood. 

We  may  well  look  to  the  literature  of  the 
Chinese  and  their  scholastic  learning.  John- 
son, in  his  work  on  China,  says.:  "  While  there 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  any  public-school 
system  in  China,  yet  probably  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population  have  acquired  those 
elements  of  knowledge  which  fit  them  for  pur- 
suing the  further  discipline  requisite  for  posi- 
tion and  distinction  than  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  modern  world,  except,  perhaps,  Switzer- 
land and  Prussia. 

"  The  great  evil  of  the  Chinese  system  is 
their  rote-learning.  The  object  being  to  re- 
member, not  to  comprehend,  the  text-books 
are  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  faculties." 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better 
outward  symbol  of  the  mental  status  produced 
by  these  processes  of  an  excessive  organization 
so  widely  admired  in  the  public-schools  of 
America." 

It  matters  not  whether  this  system  of  imi- 
tation in  education  arises,  as  in  China,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  or,  as  in  America, 
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from  unworthy  public  opinion,  it  tends  to  de- 
terioration in  the  course  of  time. 

The  Chinese  tie  their  pig-tails  to  the  wall, 
and  our  girls  chew  slate-pencils  to  stimulate 
the  memory. 

It  is  because  the  Chinese  define  learning  as 
imitation,  and  conformity  to  a  prescribed  stand- 
ard, that  their  scholars  learn  all  by  drill. 

To  the  Japanese  we  may  look  for  a  nobler 
maxim  :  "  True  study  is  that  which  one  pur- 
sues in  order  to  direct  himself." 

Confucius  says  :  "  Learning  without  thought 
is  labor  lost ;  thought  without  learning  is  per- 
ilous." 

The  remedy  for  this  false  system  of  educa- 
tion is  found  only  in  the  evolution  of  the  spe- 
cial forces  which  reside  in  each  boy  and  girl. 

It  is  the  excessive  and  degrading  competi- 
tion that  brings  all  minds  to  a  common  level, 
that  we  are  most  to  dread.     '• 

Any  machinery- system,  as  pins  with  heads 
and  points  all  alike  on  rows  of  colored  paper, 
must  meet  with  contempt/ 

Our  schools  and  colleges,  to  be  true  to 
themselves,  must  be  producers  of  thoughtful, 
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earnest, .  self-reliant  minds  not  governed  by 
public  taste  or  sampled  to  suit  a  market. 

The  "  Medical  Press  and  Circular "  gives 
some  entertaining  statistics  of  memory  from 
Delaunay  as  follows  :  "  The  inferior  races  of 
mankind,  such  as  negroes,  the  Chinese,  etc., 
have  more  memory  than  those  of  a  higher 
type  of  civilization.  Primitive  races  which 
were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  had 
wonderful  memories,  and  were  for  ages  in  the 
habit  of  handing  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  hymns  as  voluminous  as  the  Bible. 

"  Prompters  and  professors  of  declamation 
know  that  women  have  more  memory  than 
men.  French  women  will  learn  a  foreign  lan- 
guage quicker  than  their  husbands.  It  is  well 
developed  in  children — attains  its  maximum 
about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  and  then 
decreases.  Feeble  individuals  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament  have  more  memory  than  the 
strong.  Students  who  obtain  the  prize  for 
memory  and  recitation,  chiefly  belong  to  the 
former  class.  Parisian  students  have  also  less 
memory  than  those  who  come  from  the  prov- 
inces." 
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I  can  not  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  Her- 
bert Spencer's  Essay  on  Education  for  original 
thought,  directness  of  expression,  and  solid 
reasoning  exerted  in  behalf  of  a  high-minded, 
true  development.  He  says  :  "  To  prepare  us 
for  complete  living  is  the  function  which  edu- 
cation has  to  discharge  ;  and  the  only  rational 
mode  of  judging  of  any  educational  course,  is 
to  judge  in  what  degree  it  discharges  such 
function." 

Sarcastically  he  says  :  "Men  dress  their  chil- 
dren's minds,  as  they  do  their  bodies,  in  the 
prevailing  fashion.  As  the  Orinoco  Indian 
puts  on  his  paint  before  leaving  his  hut,  not 
with  a  view  to  any  direct  benefit,  but  because 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  without  it  ; 
so  a  boy's  drilling  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  in- 
sisted on,  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
but  that  he  may  not  be  disgraced  by  being 
found  ignorant  of  them — that  he  may  have 
'  the  education  of  a  gentleman  ; '  the  badge 
marking  a  certain  social  position  and  bringing 
a  consequent  respect." 

The  dead  languages  are  like  moss-grown 
old  timber,  rotten  and  worm-eaten,  fit  only  to 
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nourish. the  roots  of  living  trees,  and  should 
not  clog  life's  stream  of  human  thought.  It 
is  vital  thought  which  gives  birth  to  advanced 
civilization,  and,  like  live  oak,  builds  strongly 
the  ship  of  State. 

Lieber,  in  his  work  on  "  Civil  Liberty,"  says : 
"  Education  has  been  considered  by  many*  as 
the  true  basis  of  popular  liberty.  Prussia  is 
one  of  the  best  educated  of  countries,  but  lib- 
erty has  not  yet  found  a  dwelling-place  there. 
The  Chinese  Government  is  avowedly  based 
upon  general  education  and  democratic  equal- 
ity in  the  hierarchy  of  officers  ;  but  China  has 
never  made  a  step  in  the  path  of  liberty.  Edu- 
cation is  almost  like  the  alphabet  it  teaches. 
It  depends  upon  what  we  use  it  for.  Many 
despotic  governments  have  found  it  their  in- 
terest to  promote  popular  education,  and  the 
schoolmaster  alone  can  not  establish  or  main- 
tain liberty,  although  he  will  ever  be  acknowl- 
edged as  an  efficient  and  indispensable  assist- 
ant in  the  cause  of  modern  freedom.  Liberty 
stands  in  need  of  character." 

Emerson  says,  "  Character  gives  splendor  to 
youth." 
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Dr.  Eliot,  now  Superintendent  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Boston,  says  :  "  The  great  thing 
to  do  for  our'  primary  pupils  is  to  keep  them 
as  fresh  and  impressionable  as  when  they  came 
to  us."  "  If  things  come  before  names,  if  they 
come  singly  and  come  as  wholes,  it  is  plain 
that  we  have  not  been  wont  to  begin  with 
children  as  would  be  best.  Our  names  have 
come  before  things." 

The  power  of  sweetness  in  the  human  voice 
is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  harsh  tones,  grating 
to  the  ear,  are  used  by  the  over-anxious  teacher. 

The  evils  of  an  age  darkened  by  superstition, 
fanatical  in  the  extreme,  and  controlled  very 
largely  by  the  severity  of  asceticism,  has  brought 
with  it  a  system  which  has  debarred  the  youth 
from  co-education.  With  the  overturning'  of 
the  monastery  and  the  nunnery  during  the 
Reformation,  the  power  of  the  family  was 
strengthened  in  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  the  control  of  the  education  of  children 
was  recognized  as  a  parental  right.  We  as- 
sume that  it  is  not  ta  be  disputed  that  the  re- 
lation of  the  family  to  the  child-mind  is  nor- 
mal, and  that  the  child's  faculties  are  best  un- 
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folded  under  the  influence  which  thus  comes 
to  it. 

The  school-room  is  the  extension  of  home 
influence,  where  children  meet  without  un- 
natural and  injurious  restrictions,  and  where 
there  may  be  formed  happy  companionship. 

Professor  Stow,  of  Glasgow,  says  that  the 
girls  morally  elevate  the  boys,  and  the  boys 
intellectually  elevate  the  girls.  Our  best  in- 
stitutions, convinced  of  this  truth,  have  gladly 
opened  their  doors.  The  benefits  of  co-edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  is  an  established  fact  rec- 
ognized by  the  highest  authorities. 

From  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioners to  the  Vienna  International  Exhi- 
bition, I  quote  the  following  on  education  by 
Dr.  Seguin  :  "  The  economical  basis  of  educa- 
tion rests  upon  the  fact  that  every  being  has 
his  normal  heat;  that  man  has  his  —  98°.6 
Fahrenheit ;  that  any  deviation  from  this  nor- 
mal state  represents  an  abnormal  oxidation  ; 
and  that,  by  the  vibration  of  the  nervous  ap- 
paratus during  afferent,  reflex,  or  deferent  cir- 
cuits, surplus  heat  is  evolved.  This  surplus 
heat  evolved  at  school  above  the  normal  98. °6, 
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represents  the  economical  expense  of  life  in 
labor,  as  the  surplus  heat  evolved  during  fever 
is  the  mathematical  expression  of  its  waste  in 
disease.  But  how  a  scholastic  expense  of  heat 
of  four-tenths  above  the  normal  state  from 
morning  till  night  may  suddenly  or  gradually 
increase  to  one,  two,  or  more  degrees,  and  be- 
come not  only  pathological,  but  deadly,  is  the 
first  problem  which  raises  itself  like  a  specter 
before  a  teacher  who  has  thus  lost  some  of  his 
best  pupils,  unless  he  purposely  educates  them 
for  the  next  world." 

With  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  culture  of  the  brain,  a  radical  change 
must  take  place  in  all  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. The  arbitrary  regulations  of  the  school- 
room will  be  abolished.  To  the  ordinary- 
minded  teacher  the  regulation  and  skillful 
management  of  the  school  is  paramount.  The 
attention  of  our  boards  of  education  is  given 
to  the  text-book  and  the  varnished  desk,  while 
the  child  for  whom  the  -tools  are  made  sits 
languishing  with  an  overtaxed  brain,  cramped 
and  wearied  by  vexatious  rules. 

I  quote  from  the  highest  authority  when  I 
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say  that  "  Teachers  should  take  the  normal 
temperature  and  the  respiration  of  each  pupil 
into  account,  and  they  ought  to  refer  to  this 
standard  of  health,  if  not  daily,  at  least  when- 
ever the  child  seems  overworked." 

The  health  of  every  individual  scholar  should 
be  so  dear  to  the  teacher  that  a  written  excuse 
from  the  parent  should  not  be  needful.  While 
it  may  be  of  some  trivial  importance  what 
text-books  the  child  has  studied  before  he 
comes  into  the  class-room,  and  the  grade  in 
which  he  last  recited,  yet  a  scientific  deter- 
mination of  the  powers  of  vitality  is  of  vastly 
greater  importance. 

It  is  only  in  the  sunshine  of  a  healthy  exist- 
ence that  one  may  toil  on  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  turns  all  into  the  inspiring  liberty  of  play 
— the  spontaneous  action  of  an  artless  life,  the 
freedom  of  nature. 

What  humanity  most  wants  is  light  on  the 
path  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We 
come  forth  into  being  without  knowing  the 
laws  of  life,  and  fall  from  the  grace  of  child- 
hood's innocence.  Oh,  that  there  could  be 
established    a    nobler  trust    in    life,  a   mutual 
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help,  so  that  youth  may  learn  of  age  to  steer 
life's  voyage  over  the  trackless  ocean  ! 

Could  mind  know  mind's  action,  then  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  have  tasted  of  life  could 
be  a  guide  to  untrained  youth.  Self-love — 
love  of  life,  should  be  a  more  potential  force. 
We  sacrifice  ourselves  when  all  should  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  building  up  of  self  in  body  and 
mind.  Nature  bids  us  be  strong,  and  Grace 
says,  "  Be  strong  in  the  Lord." 

There  are  those  who  claim  to  be  cultured, 
who  have  little  faith  in  human  nature,  and 
would  bound  knowledge  by  their  mediocrity. 
They  would  blot  out  the  light  which  science 
brings,  or  force  its  rays  to  pass  through  their 
colored  prejudices.  They  urge  that  it  is  not 
wise  for  youth  to  drink  with  liberty  of  living 
fountains. 

I  say  with  the  poet  Goethe,  "  Why  should 
not  the  morning  rise  on  our  suffering  centu- 
ries ?  Why  have  we  not  the  right  to  spread 
abroad  the  knowledge  of  whatever  God  has 
made  important  ? " 

Away  with  those  mock -modest  creatures 
who  assume  to  override  the  Author  of  their 
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lives,  and  in  ritual  and  statute  aim  to  control 
the  race  !  Nature's  eternal  laws  rank  first  in 
time  and  importance.  The  laws  of  Moses  and 
all  the  ecclesiastical  or  statute  laws  framed  by 
Church  or  State,  rest  for  authority  only  on 
their  natural  rightness. 

Edmund    Burke,   in    his    "  Vindication   of 
Natural  Society,"  says:   "The  mind  of  man 
every  day  invents  some  new  artificial  rule  to 
guide  that  nature  which,  if  left  to  itself,  were 
the  best  and  surest  guide.     Many  things  have 
been  said,  and  very  well,  undoubtedly,  on  the 
subjection   in  which  we   should  preserve  em- 
bodies to  the  government  of  our  understand- 
ing ;   but  enough  has  not  been  said  upon  the 
restraint  which  our  bodily  necessities  ought  to 
lay  on  the  extravagant  sublimities  and  eccen- 
tric rovings  of  our  minds.     The  body,  or  as 
some   love  to  call    it,   our  inferior   nature,  is 
wiser  in  its  own  plain  way,  and  attends  its  own 
business  more  directly  than  the  mind  with  all 
its  boasted  subtlety." 

Education  is  not  a  filling  process.  It  is  the 
developing  and  building  up  according  to  the 
implanted  design. 
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The  first  stone  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne 
was  laid  August  15,  1248.  From  century  to 
century  the  building  has  gone  on  following  a 
fixed  .  purpose,  until  its  spires  reach  a  dizzy 
height.  Generations  have  seen  the  work  pro- 
gress until  now  the  great  scaffoldings  are 
erected,  and  in  this  year  it  is  expected  that 
the  gigantic  cap-stones  will  be  lifted  in  air, 
and  this  wonder  of  architectural  beauty  be 
completed. 

Do  not  consider  yourself  educated  when 
you  have  graduated  from  school  or  college. 
Go  on  in  the  work  according  to  the  natural 
design  implanted  in  you,  fulfilling  the  purpose 
until  you  have  completed  the  design  of  the 
Architect  of  your  being. 

Rise  to  the  moral  altitude  of  the  Rigi,  and 
look  out  on  life  from  its  morning  dawn  to  the 
last  flickering  light.  Take  in  the  lives  of  the 
world's  great  men  that  rise  like  Alpine  peaks. 
Chisel  out  your  character  in  solid  rock,  as  did 
Thorwaldsen  the  "  Lion  of  Lucerne." 
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